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EDITORIAL 


Another Prosecution 


During last March the Bureau # ye igre a South Johnstone 
cane grower for planting cane infected with ratoon stunting disease. 
The acting magistrate at Innisfail found the defendant guilty of two 
similar offences on different dates and imposed fines totalling £50 
plus costs and expenses amounting to £30/11/-. 


This was the first case of its kind in Queensland, and we hope 
it will be the last. Despite every effort on the part of our staff to 
obtain the grower’s co-operation, he preferred to dehy the disease control 
legislation. By adopting that attitude the grower endangered his own 
crop and delayed the ultimate control of the disease in his district. 


The Bureau's policy of eradicating sugar cane disease has paid 
handsome dividends in the past, and the majority of our industry 
farmers have benefitted from the disease control measures by increased 
production. The ultimate aim, in the whole of our industry, is a 
healthy crop on a healthy farm, and this can be achieved only by the 
canegrowers, the Disease Board staffs and the Bureau proceeding 
together with a common policy. 


So-called minor diseases of today can become major ones tomorrow, 
with the occurrence of a more virulent strain of the organism or the 
introduction of a more susceptible variety. 
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Arthur Ff. Bell 


On May 14th Queensland lost 
one of its best-known agricultural 
leaders, and the sugar industry 
recorded with regret the untimely 
decease of an outstanding sugar 
technologist who had done‘ much 
to improve production and to 
reduce disease incidence. 


Mr. Arthur Bell initiated and 
implemented the excellent disease 
control and eradication measures 
which have placed Queensland in 
the forefront of 
such work in 
the sugar-cane 
world. He was 
responsible for 
the _ legislative 
measures deal- 
ing with pest and 
disease control 
and the eighteen 
Cane Pest and 
Disease Control 
Boards which 
cover all sugar 
areas of the State 
are a standing 
example of his 
foresight in 
obtaining grower 
and miller co- 
operation in the 
work in their 
own areas. 

It was particularly fitting, after 
being responsible for the planning 
during the formative period, that 
Mr. Bell should have received on 
behalf of the Sugar Experiment 
Stations Board in 1956, the plaque 
presented by the canegrowers of 
Queensland in appreciation of the 
Bureau’s pest control work. 


Between the period of his return 
to Australia in 1928 and his resig- 
nation from the Bureau service in 
1947 Mr. Bell, successively and 
with distinction, filled the positions 
of Pathologist, Assistant Director, 
Acting Director and Director of the 


Bureau. His elevation to the posi- 
tion of Under Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and 
Stock in 1947 severed his direct 
contact with sugar technology, but 
not his interest in the Bureau in 
which he had spent so many 
fruitful years. 


Within a short four years, with 
the separation of the Bureau from 
Government control, Mr. Bell be- 
came Deputy Chairman of the 

newly con- 
stituted Sugar 
Experiment 
Stations Board 
in addition to 
his Depart- 
mental duties; 
for the past 
seven years he 
applied his 
experience of 
sugar research 
towards admini- 
stering, as a 
Board member, 
the growing 
affairs of the 
Bureau. 

But it was not 
only in the re- 
search field that 
Mr. Bell worked 

for the sugar industry. In his 
Under Secretarial role he was the 
principal adviser to his Minister on 
sugar matters in general; and his 
many friends in the sugar industry 
will miss his advocacy and under- 
standing on matters which might 
be described as sugar-organisational 
and sugar-political. 


Arthur Bell served the industry 
as a technologist and administrator, 
in various capacities, for thirty- 
four years. The Bureau will miss 
his wise advice; the growers and 
millers have lost a_ staunch 
advocate; and all have lost a good 
friend. N.J.K. 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Quarterly Bulletin 


Just twenty-five years ago, in July, 
1933, the first number of the Cane 
Growers’ Quarterly Bulletin was issued 
to every Queensland cane grower. In 
the foreword to that issue the then 
Director, Dr. H. W. Kerr, said: 


“Every year the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations expends several 
thousands of pounds in research and 
investigational work on behalf of the 
cane growers of the State. The scientific 
facts gathered in this way are of the 
greatest importance to the industry, 
but our money and efforts are entirely 
wasted if we have no means of trans- 
lating these facts into popular language 
and transmitting our statements to the 
growers for whom they are intended.” 


Over the quarter century of its 
publication our Quarterly Bulletin has 
become accepted as the best cane 
farmers’ publication in the sugar world. 
The distribution is not limited to 
Queensland cane growers; it finds its 
way into many technical institutions in 
other countries and we have a compre- 
hensive mailing and subscription list to 
individuals and organizations in other 
States and other continents. 


The Quarterly Bulletin has moved 
with the times. Its articles ensure that 
growers are kept up-to-date with all 
technical matters affecting production 
of their crops; the pictorial section 
illustrates many phases of our indus- 
try; and the cover has been changed 
from time to time in the interests of 
attractiveness. 


The twenty-five years which have 
passed since the Quarterly Bulletin 
first saw the light of day have witnessed 
many startling changes in cane growing 
techniques. Who would have visualised 
in 1933 that to-day we would be success- 
fully controlling the greyback and 
frenchi grubs and the wireworms by 
adding an insecticide to the soil? 
Could the farmers of twenty-five years 
ago have foreseen the dipping of cane 
plants in a mercurial solution to ensure 
a strike and to stimulate early growth ? 
Would they have accepted seriously a 
proposal to immerse cane plants in hot 
water for several hours to cure a virus 
disease? And would the growers of 
1933 have believed that gumming, 
downy mildew and Fiji diseases could 
ever be eradicated ? Even more difficult 
to accept would have been the sugges- 
tions that weeds and grasses would 
be prevented from germinating by 
chemical means, and that fertilizer 
would be applied by aeroplanes. 


These and many other startling 
changes have come about in that one 
generation. Our major cane varieties 
of today were unknown—and mostly 
unborn—in 1933. But all of these 
matters have been written about, dis- 
cussed and illustrated in the Quarterly 
Bulletin, and the growers of our indus- 
try have been regularly supplied with 
a handy, reference periodical containing 
all the available information on these 
phases of progress. 


N.J-K. 


New Guinea Cane Varieties 


The 254 varieties of sugar cane 
collected in New Guinea in 1957 by the 
Warner-Grassl expedition have been 
grown in quarantine on Magnetic 
Island, off the Queensland coast. Since 
they were planted the canes have been 
inspected fortnightly by a pathologist, 
diseased stools eradicated, and the cane 
sprayed with insecticides to ensure that 
disease-spreading insects were not 
allowed to persist. In addition systemic 


insecticides were injected into the soil 
around the roots as an additional safe- 
guard. The fact that 16 stools infected 
with Fiji disease have been detected and 
destroyed since the cane was planted is 
sufficient justification for the strict 
quarantine measures taken. Fiji disease 
is very common in New Guinea and, 
despite the care taken in selecting the 
plants there, some infected setts were 
sent back to this country. 
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A Comparison of the Yields of the Major 
Varieties in Babinda, 1957 


By A. G. BARRIE 


Introduction 


The Babinda area in North Queens- 
land is one which has relatively low 
tonnages and low average sugar content 
of cane compared with other areas in 
the north. Badila has been grown 
extensively in the district for many 
years and in 1957 composed 27.6 per 
cent. of the crop. Pindar has come 
into prominence within the last few 
years, reaching its peak in the 1955 


JUNE JULY 


AUGUST 


TABLE I 








Average | Tons cane | Tons sugar 








Variety | c.c.s. per acre per acre 
Pindar | 13.16 22.44 2.95 
Badila | 13.32 21.55 2.98 
Q.57 13.82 29.41 4.06 









SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVE MBER 


Fig. 1—Illustrating the c.c.s. curves for _—_ varieties (and the mill average) throughout 
season. 


season, when it was 50.2 per cent. of 
the total. Since then it has declined, 
but in 1957 was still 33.2 per cent. 
Q.57 was first crushed in 1955 when the 
percentage of the crop was 1.1 per cent. 
and reached 25.4 per cent. in 1957. 
The average results for these three 
varieties for 1957 have been provided 
by the Babinda Central Mill and they 
are shown in the following table:— 
From this table it would appear that 
Q.57 is the answer to the problems of 


the district as it has given in this year 
over 30 per cent. more sugar per acre 
than the other two varieties. However, 
average figures can be misleading and 
to some extent this is so in this case. 
Q.57 has been favoured in this com- 
parison in some respects but not in 
others and the result is that 4.06 tons 
sugar per acre seems to be an over- 
estimate. This article is an attempt to 
compare the three varieties on a 
common basis. Unfortunately all the 
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figures required for comparison of the 
varieties were not readily available and 
some assumptions have had to be made 
to obtain the relevant data for the 
probable tons of cane per acre for plant 
and ratoon of the three varieties. 


Sugar content of the three varieties 


The c.c.s. of the three varieties, 
together with the mill average for the 
whole season, is shown in Figure 1. 
It will be noted that Badila was fairly 
close to mill average for the season; 
Pindar was well below mill average 
early in the season but slightly above 
during September and October. Q.57, 
on the other hand, was well above the 
mill average up to the end of August 
and equal to it for the remainder. As 
the c.c.s. in all varieties increased from 
the beginning to near the end of the 
season, it is apparent that if one variety 
were cut predominantly early in the 
season, it would be placed at a dis- 
advantage with regard to average c.c.s. 
and consequently average sugar per 
acre. This is the case with Q.57 and 
the opposite with Badila which was cut 
mostly in the second half of the season. 
The percentages of the varieties and 
the average c.c.s. for the two halves of 
the season are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Average 
Period | Variety | Percentage | c.c.s. for 
period 


harvested 


June- 


Pindar 48.2 
August i 


Badila 38.4 
Q.57 62.8 


11.78 
12.50 
13.18 


Pindar 51.8 
Badila 61.6 
Q.57 37.2 


Sept.- 
Nov. 


14.40 
14.20 
14.14 


The average c.c.s. figures now show 
Q.57 to be 1.40 and 0.68 units above 
Pindar and Badila respectively during 
the first half of the season and below 
them by 0.26 and 0.06 respectively for 

- the second half. 


The higher c.c.s. of Q.57 is probably 
due, in part, to the fact that Q.57 
deteriorates less between harvesting and 
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milling than do Pindar and Badila. 
Tests carried out during the season in 
the Babinda area, using burnt cane 
stored for up to four days, established 
that there were no differences in loss of 
weight between varieties, but that the 
difference in loss of c.c.s. between Q.57 
and the other varieties was about 0.5 
unit after four days. If the cane is 
stored for longer periods (5-10 days), 
however, the losses in Q.57 are much 
greater than in Badila. Delays between 
harvesting and milling greater than four 
days are probably not very common in 
the Babinda area. 


Tons of cane per acre for the three 
varieties 


There is usually a difference in tons 
per acre between plant and ratoon cane. 
In Babinda the average difference over 
the last few years has been about six 
tons per acre in favour of the plant 
crop. If one variety had a greater pro- 
portion of its crop plant cane than the 
other varieties, it would be given an 
unfair advantage in calculating the 
average tons per acre. Q.57 has gained 
this advantage as it is an expanding 
variety and most of the crop was plant 
cane. 


Unfortunately the actual acreages of 
plant and ratoon for the three varieties 
were not available, but by studying the 
changes in acreage of each variety over 
the last two years, it was possible to 
get an estimate of the proportions of 
plant and ratoon cane of the three 
varieties cut during 1957. These are 
shown in the following table:— 


TABLE III 








Percentage 


Plant Ratoon 


16.3 83.7 
24.8 75.2 


Q.57 15.7 24.3 


These figures indicate that Q.57 was 
greatly favoured in the average tons of 
cane per acre in comparison with the 
other two varieties. 











By using the estimated acreages of 
plant and ratoon cane, the assumption 
that there was six tons per acre differ- 
ence between plant and ratoon cane and 
the average yield of cane per acre from 
Table I, it was possible to work out the 
tons of cane per acre for plant and 
ratoon Pindar and Badila. A more 
direct approach was available for Q.57 
as the total tonnages of plant and 
ratoon cane were available, hence no 
assumption had to be made regarding 
the difference between plant and ratoon. 
The estimated tons per acre for plant 
and ratoon are shown in the following 
table :— 


TABLE IV 





Nl | 
Tons of cane per acre | 
rer ete ere ener naa 
| 
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slightly and continues growing through 
the season. For a similar reason the 
Badila figure is a slight over-estimate. 


Sugar and value per acre for the 
three varieties 


Using the c.c.s. figures for the two 
periods (Table II) and the tons of cane 
per acre for plant cane only (Table IV) 
the yield of sugar per acre of each 
variety can be calculated for the two 
halves of the season. Assuming a value 
of £48 per ton of sugar and each unit 
of c.c.s. difference from the mill average 
to be worth 8.64 shillings per ton of 
cane the value of the cane can be 
worked out. In the figures in Table V 
allowances for harvesting costs at 15/4 
per ton have been taken into account 
when determining the return per acre. 

















| Variety | Plant | Ratoon These figures show Q.57 to be 0.76 
imma oA) watke rr and 0.74 tons of sugar and £27/12/5 and 
Pindar | 27.42 21.42 21/1 h Badil 
Badila 26.06 20.06 £21/15/6 per acre greater than Badila 
Q.57 30.36 26.47 and Pindar respectively early in the 
season and 0.33 and 0.57 tons of sugar 
TABLE V 
Tons of sugar per acre Value per acre 

Gey salt Jo Jape bape eee eee Be 
Variety June-August | September-November| June-August | September-November 

Pindar | 3.24 3.94 £86 7 5 £96 13 6 

Badila 3.26 3.70 £92 4 4 £89 12 7 

Q.57 4.00 4.27 £113 19 10 £103 12 7 


It must be remembered that practi- 
cally all of the ratoon Q.57 was first 
ratoon while Pindar and Badila con- 
tained first, second and older ratoons. 
For this reason only the plant cane 
comparisons are valid. The results of 
0.57 do indicate, however, that this 
variety did not fall away rapidly in 
ratoons and the difference between 
plant and ratoon appears to be about 
average for Babinda. Q.57 had a 
superiority over Pindar and Badila of 
2.94 and 4.30 tons per acre respectively 
in the plant crop. 

It is probable that this is a slight 
underestimate of the yield of cane per 
acre for Q.57 as more of the cane was 
cut early (as shown in Table II) than 
was cut late. Q.57 arrows only very 


and {6/19/1 and {14 per acre greater 
in the second half. Although this does 
not show Q.57 to be as far ahead of 
the other varieties as was indicated by 
the average figures in Table I, it is 
still a very good performance. Based 
on 1957 results 0.57 can be regarded as 
suitable for harvesting right through 
the season, but is particularly good for 
early cutting. 

In the unfavourable sugar year of 
1956, 0.57 gave a relatively high c.c.s. 
also, so its sugar content, at least, in 
1957 was not the exception. It appears 
that Q.57 may be a real factor in 
helping to solve the comparatively low 
yield problem with which Babinda has 
been faced in recent years. 
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The New Varieties Q.63 and Q.65 


By C. G. Story 


The 1958 Approved Variety Lists for 
the eight Mackay district and Proser- 
pine mills contain the names of two new 
cane varieties—Q.63 and Q.65. Both 
of these are seedlings which were 
selected some ten years ago at the 
Mackay Experiment Station, the former 
having the parentage Trojan x C.P. 
29/116, and the latter P.O.J.2878 x 
Co.290. 


su rie % 


Q.63 


As an original seedling this cane 
showed its superiority over Q.28, which 





Fig. 2—The habit of growth of young Q.63 (left) and Q.65 (right). 


was at that time the major cane of the 
district, and it maintained this lead in 
later plantings. In particular the brix 
of its juice was two to three units 
higher than that of Q.28 when grown 
under similar conditions. In the first 
trial planting of fair sized plots the 1957 
dry period was encountered and Q.63 
did not demonstrate that it was better 
than Q.50 in yield or sugar content. 





Photo: C. G. Story 


The results of this trial both plant and 
first ratoon were:— 





| Plant crop 








First ratoon crop | 








Q. Tons cane Sugar Tons cane | Sugar 
peracre | C.c.s. per acre per acre C.c.s. per acre 
Q.63 11.59 19.43 | 2.25 34.78 19.82 6.89 
Q.50 16.04 | 19.07 | 3.16 33.52 | = 18.69 6.26 
| 


Usultes dis 


In a later trial 0.63 was planted in 
comparison with Q.58 and Q.50 and the 
two crops of this trial were harvested 





in October, 1953, and November, 1954, 
with the following results:— 
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Plant crop 





One advantage possessed by the 0.63 
in this trial was that there was no red 
rot showing, despite the lateness of 
harvest, whereas Q.50 was carrying 
three to three and a half per cent. of 
infected stalks in the two crops. 


By 1954 propagation plots of Q.63 
were being established throughout the 
area, since it was considered that the 
cane was of sufficient value to justify 
replacing some of the Q.50 with it. 
In 1957 a general distribution was made 
to all interested growers. 


The variety gives a good and rapid 
— and has good early vigour. 

he general impression, after germina- 
tion is complete, is that there is a good 
stand of shoots. The stool is quite good 
with heavy stalks of medium thickness, 
and with internodes of medium length. 
The buds are small, and the cane has 
an erect habit. It is of a brown colour, 
but is normally green underneath the 
leaf sheaths; however, because of its 
free trashing habit the exposed stalks 
are brown to pinkish brown in appear- 
ance. 


Early cover is inclined to be sparse, 
resembling that of its female parent, 
Trojan. Cover is fair in medium crops 
and good in heavy ones. Q.63 is suited 
to a wide range of soils—forest, second 
class alluvial flats, gluepot and black 
pug clay loam. It is tolerant to wet 
conditions and also to dry conditions, 
but does not thrive on poor poplar gum 
country. During the disastrous floods 
of early 1958 it withstood flooding and 
silting of the hearts on alluvial flats 
better than most varieties. 


The early sugar content of Q.63 
makes it suitable for early harvesting 
since it compares favourably with Q.50; 
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Ratoon crop 
Tons sugar Total sugar 
per acre per acre 
4.80 10.00 
3.83 8.91 
5.34 10.53 


the sugar content remains attractive 
throughout the season. It has remained 
free from red rot. In disease resistance 
trials it does not appear to be unduly 
affected by ratoon stunting disease and, 
if grown in the North, it has good 
resistance to leaf scald. It is susceptible 
to chlorotic streak, but appears to have 
commercial resistance to mosaic. Frost 
damages the foliage severely. 


Q.65 

In the 1950 and 1951 years the 
results of preliminary trials against 0.50 
gave the following figures:— 

In a later trial against Q.50 the 
results were more in favour of the 
newer variety. This experiment was 
harvested in 1952 and 1953 seasons. 

No red rot was present in the 0.65 
plots although the Q.50 carried from 20 
to 40 per cent. of infected stalks. 


0.65 has a cream coloured stalk 
which, on exposure to sunlight, turns 
green. The stalk is heavily waxed 
which darkens with age and the general 
impression is of a dirty cream or 
greenish colour. The variety is of 
medium thickness, and the eyes are 
flat and round. 


Germination speed is moderate and 
the final stand is good. Stooling is good 
and compact. It tends to spread in the 
early stages of growth but it later 
assumes an erect habit and, because of 
its broad, drooping leaves, gives an 
excellent cover. 


Q.65 is late maturing and its freedom 
from red rot makes it an excellent 
substitute for Q.50 for late harvesting. 
It is susceptible to chlorotic streak, but 
does not show undue sensitivity to 
ratoon stunting disease. It is a shy 
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Plant crop 





Sugar 
C.c.s. per acre 
16.56 5.92 
16.6 6.74 
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Ratoon crop 





Tons cane | Sugar 
per acre C.c.s. per acre 
26.38 18.85 4.97 

26.73 






| 18.78 5.02 





Plant crop 
Tons cane | 
per acre 
43.79 
44.78 


Sugar 





arrower and a strong ratooner and has 
demonstrated resistance to high winds 
when other commercial canes have 
suffered breakage. It is not suited to 
wet soils or waterlogged conditions, but 
seems to perform best on medium and 
better class soils of the Mackay and 
Proserpine areas. 

Canegrowers are advised not to over- 
plant Q.65 on their farms. Early sugar 
is not good, and only sufficient of the 
variety should be planted to cope with 


Ratoon crop 





Tons cane 
per acre 


Sugar Total sugar 


per acre 


11.56 


late harvesting. 

Both Q.63 and Q.65 are worthy of a 
place in the Mackay and Proserpine 
districts and growers are advised to 
make some 1958 plantings. With these 
two new additions the area now has an 
excellent range of good varieties for 
commercial use. Among the newer ones 
Q.56, 0.58 and Q.63 can be harvested 
throughout the season, while Q.65 will 
be for late harvest only. 


Experiment Station Field Days 


During May two more Field Days 
were held—one at Ayr and one at 
Meringa. 

On these occasions good weather was 
experienced and over three hundred 
visitors attended both functions. Three 
hundred is a good proportion of the 
Lower Burdekin farmers and the staff 
of the Experiment Station were very 
satisfied with the interest shown in the 
Station work. At Meringa the number 
was much smaller than usual owing to 
the spell of fine weather and the urgency 


to proceed with planting. On both 
Stations the exhibit of farm tractors 
and machinery was superior to any 
previous year’s display. 

One of the encouraging features of 
these annual field days is the increasing 
attendance of younger farmers, and 
farmer’s sons. It is only natural that 
they should be more vitally interested 
than their fathers in the advance of 
scientific agriculture, and it augurs well 
for the future of our industry. 

N.J.K. 
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Further Steps in the Control of Reed Grass 


C. A. REHBEIN 


In early July 1956, a new chemical 
was obtained by the Bureau to further 
its investigations against the pest 
Phragmites communis commonly known 
in the cane growing areas as reed grass. 


Reed grass grows abundantly on the 
wet lands in the Moreton area and also 
in several areas in and around Ayr. 
It attains a height of from six to ten 





of a reed grass stand 
River. 
Photo: C. A. Rehbein 


Fig. 3—Showing the thickness 
on the Maroochy 


feet in one season, commencing growth 
in the spring months and dying off 
during winter. Propagation of this pest 
is unwittingly carried out by the farmer 
when preparing his land for spring 
planting. As the disc or mould-board 
plough turns over the soil it also severs 
the rhizomes (underground roots) and 
carries them along from small patches, 
where they ultimately grow and form 
a larger area. 


Several attempts have been made 
with arsenical and creosote based con- 
tact sprays to control it, but only the 


above ground system has been damaged 
leaving the buds of the rhizomes to 
ratoon in a very short time. The new 
chemical is sold under the name of 
Dalapon. It is a white powder with a 
pungent odour and is easily soluble in 
water. 

Dalapon can be absorbed through the 
root system but, as the root system of 
reed grass is too inaccessible to attack 
directly, foliage spraying was attempted 
and found to be most effective. 


Two suitable areas were selected, both 
on uncultivated land, and all existing 
reeds were scythed and removed from 
these areas. A period of nine weeks 
elapsed before spraying to allow the 
vigorous pest to attain the height of 
two feet six inches. The average 
number of stalks per square yard was 
164. 


These plots were sprayed early in 
October 1956, with Dalapon at the rates 
of 15 and 30 pounds per acre. The 
amount of water used to give complete 
and thorough wetting was at the rate 
of 360 gallons per acre. A wetting agent 
was incorporated to obtain better 
coverage. 


From the time of spraying until the 
second day the foliage assumed a 
watery appearance, then the edges of 
the leaves commenced to curl inwards 
and by the fifth day yellowing was 
apparent. Small dead portions on the 
leaves occurred by the seventh day and 
from then onwards death was fairly 
rapid. All foliage was dry and only the 
stalks showed signs of life in the 30 
pound treatment, whilst in the 15 pound 
plot a small percentage of shoots were 
showing green leaf a fortnight after the 
application of the spray. 


An inspection, six weeks after the 
application, showed that stalks had 
continued to deteriorate but some fresh 
shoots had appeared in the 15 pound 
plot. These shoots were of a sickly 
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nature and the first leaf had com- 
menced to yellow. These shoots were 
dead within two weeks. No further 
appearance of shoots occurred in the 
treated plots during the summer 
months. In this period the check plot 
reached the height of six feet. Most of 
the soft and broad leaf weeds in the 
treated plots were unaffected except 
that growth was retarded for six weeks 
after the first application. 


Ratoon shoots of the reed grass 


appeared in great profusion in the 
check plot in mid September 1957. 
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However, no shoots appeared in the 
treated areas until mid October and 
then only ten per cent. of the original 
ratooned in the 15 pound plot and 
one per cent. in the 30 pound plot. 


From these results it would appear 
that good control can be obtained by 
the use of Dalapon. However, it is a 
fairly expensive weedicide at the present 
time and only growers with small 
patches of reed grass could economically 
use Dalapon to prevent wholesale 
infestation. 





Fig. 4—Dead reed grass (left) after spraying jwith }Dalapon. 
Photo: C. A. Rehbein 


Mechanical Harvesting Investigations 


The Massey Harris experimental cane 
harvester, which was illustrated in the 
pictorial section of the last Bulletin, 
cuts the cane into short lengths. Both 
growers and millers would naturally be 
interested to find out whether such 
cutting-up of the cane would result in 


greater weight and sugar losses than 
occur in whole stalks during transport 
to the mills. An investigation into this 
matter will be conducted during the 
1958 crushing season. Some work done 
on the problem in 1957 did not give a 
clear-cut answer. N.J.K. 
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Varietal Trials — 1957 Season | 


PORTA AND SON, Mossman. 


Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Harvested: August, 1957. 


Soil type: Grey clay loam. 
Age of crop: 12} months. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 












Plant crop 


Gross return 
per acre less 


Variety 








a -/“4.-<} 
Pindar - = — * 
CBP... me a 103 8 0 
0.64 .. — it 102 13 0 
0.44 .. a F, 9415 0 
Mowbray Seedling .. 7619 0 
j.225 .. es se 73 2 0 





Cane 


acre 


harvesting costs 





First ratoon crop 


C.C.S. Sugar Gross return 
in cane per per acre less 
acre | harvesting costs 


per 





per cent.| tons £ s. 


d. 
17.46 7.02 205 0 0 
17.71 4.66 136 11 0 
18.10 5.36 157 2 0 
18.28 5.90 175 19 0 
17.50 4.33 126 9 0 
17.10 3.74 107 19 0 


*Not calculated due to cyclone damage. 


DISCUSSION. 


During the plant crop of this trial 
the 1956 cyclone severely damaged the 
Pindar plots so that this variety was 
not considered when the plant crop 
results were calculated. However, when 
ratooned, Pindar, 0.44, 0.57 and Q.64 
came away satisfactorily while Mow- 
bray Seedling and J.225 made rather 
slow progress. Growth was generally 
good during the summer and autumn 


also sustained rat damage. 

Pindar was the outstanding variety 
and in spite of its low sugar content 
outyielded all other varieties in cane 
and sugar per acre. Q.64 and Q.44 also 
produced good returns but Mowbray 
Seedling and J.225 were outclassed by 
the other varieties. Although Q.57 
produced the highest return in the 
plant crop the poor ratoons considerably 


months and at harvest Q.44 and Q.64 
had lodged and the latter variety had 


reduced the value of this variety. 


Cc. JOHNSON, Highleigh. 


Soil type: Grey brown schist. 
Age of crop: 11 months. 


Nature of crop: Second Ratoon. 
Harvested: June, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 


Summary for plant, first and second 
Second ratoon crop ratoon crops 
Gross return 
per acre less 
harvesting costs 


Sugar | Total cane | Total sugar 
per acre per acre 


Cane C.C.S. 
per acre| in cane | per acre 


tons 3 zs. 
Thick Badila 26.35 325 16 
Ayr Badila 26.36 340 12 
Innisfail Badila | 27.38 353 11 | 
Badila Seedling | 24.15 329 2 
Oba Badila 23.63 329 2 
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DISCUSSION. 


The second ratoons of this trial came 
away well and growth was virtually 
even in all varieties. Except for a 
check in growth during the dry spring 
of 1956 the crop grew well throughout 
the season and except for some plots 
of Oba Badila and Badila Seedling, 
remained erect until harvest. 


Oba Badila and Badila Seedling pro- 


varieties, but due to their superior 
c.c.s. content produced as much sugar 
per acre. 


Over the crop cycle there is little to 
choose between these five varieties with 
regard to returns per acre, but the 
lodging habit of Oba Badila and Badila 
Seedling make them less desirable than 
the other three canes. 


duced less cane than the other three 


LOWER BURDEKIN SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATION, Ayr. 
Division B. 


Nature of crop: Plant. 
Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 


Soil type: Alluvial sandy loam. 
Age of crop: 14} months. 


C.C.S. Sugar 
in cane per acre 


Gross return per acre 
less harvesting costs 


per cent. ; ee 
19.80 . 277 
18.22 . 256 
18.75 ‘ 232 
18.46 ; 220 
18.40 ; 202 
18.61 200 





DISCUSSION. 


All varieties in this trial germinated 
well with Pindar producing the fastest, 
and N.446 the slowest early growth. 
After the good showing of N.446 in the 
yield observation trial in 1955 and 1956 
it is pleasing to note that it has again 
produced the most sugar per acre of the 


five varieties tested, although its 
superiority over Pindar has not been 
proved. The other three “‘N”’ seedlings 
have been disappointing and have failed 
to match either of the standard varieties 
in the trial. 


R. J. E. WILLIAMS, Pinnacle, Mackay. 


Soil type: Black alluvial clay loam. 
Age of crop: 15} months. 


Nature of crop: Plant. 
Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 





Gross return per acre 
less harvesting costs 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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DISCUSSION. 


Good germination of this trial was 
prevented by the heavy cover washed 
on to the setts by four inches of rain 
which immediately followed planting. 
Even after supplying, the final germi- 
nation was rather poor in Q.67, M.270 
and K.P.288. By December, 1956, all 
canes were making rapid growth and 
Q.57 and K.P.282 were the outstanding 
varieties. In April all varieties were 
erect and making good progress, the 
leaders in growth being 0.57, K.P.282, 
K.P.291 and Badila. M.270 commenced 
to lodge in May when carrying six feet 
of cane. 


By harvest time rat damage was 
evident in many of the plots and 
Badila, K.P.282, K.P.291 and M.270 
were badly lodged. M.251 with only 
54-6 feet of thick barrelled cane stood 
erect with an excellent stool. 

The final yields indicate the obvious 
superiority of Q.57, M.251, Q.67 and 
Badila over the other varieties in sugar 
per acre and net return. K.P.282, 
although producing a good crop of cane, 
failed badly with a very low c.c.s., 
making it the least profitable variety of 
those tested. 


SEE BROTHERS, No. 2 FARM, North Isis. 


Soil type: Red loam. 
Age of crop: 11 months. 


Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 





| 
} 


} 
Cane 
per acre 


C.C.S. Cane | 


tons 
46.35 
45.92 


| 
| tons 
a 
| 46.24 | 
| 
| 


| 20.97 
22.02 


| per cent. 
17.50 
17.40 
17.16 


' 
| 21.37 
17.05 | 


21.32 
15.89 
22.36 
| 22.36 


43.13 
40.22 
39.90 
38.59 | 


17.52 
17.18 
17.08 





29/116 
ao 


Plant crop | First ratoon crop 


c.Cc.S. 
in cane | per acre in cane | per acre} per acre| harvesting costs 


per cent. 


Summary 


Gross return 
per acre less 


Total 
cane 


Total 
sugar 





tons 
67.32 
67.94 
67.61 
64.45 
56.11 
62.26 
60.95 


tons £ 
11.60 312 
11.48 308 
11.32 297 
10.57 279 
9.57 255 
9.94 259 
10.04 267 


n 


— 
SCOAQNr WO: 


16.55 
15.92 
15.80 
15.15 
15.75 
13,80 
15.40 


DISCUSSION. 


This trial ratooned well and all 
varieties with the exception of J.34 
showed excellent vigour. By May, 1957, 
the effect of the dry weather was 
evident with J.34 and Q.70 well behind 
the leading varieties, which were Q.61, 
Q.50 and H.46. An inspection in July 
showed the trial to be in fair condition 
and although some distress was 
apparent in all varieties H.46 was 


showing considerable tolerance to the 
low moisture conditions. 

Although C.P.29/116 produced the 
most cane per acre its low c.c.s. reduced 
the value of the crop considerably. Due 
to plot variability the only conclusion 
to be drawn is that J.34 is inferior to 
all other varieties during a year of 
extremely dry conditions. 
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Fig. 5—Flood damage at Finch Hatton. Water on right is the site of a 10 acre cane field. 
Grass area on left is part of Finch Hatton football field. 
Photo: C. G. Hughes 


Fig. 6—Faux’s farm at Finch Hatton. 22} acres on right was washed away. 
Photo: C. G. Hughes 
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Fig. 7—This was the Cattle Creek tramline and road crossing. 


Photo: C. G. Hughes 


Fig. 8—Inkerman area. Collis’ farm. Note how the flood debris has been piled by the 
water on the edge of a Trojan field. 
Photo: C. G. Hughes 





Fig. 9—Dried silt deposit on Lando & Co. farm, Ayr. 
Photo: C. G. Hughes 


- 10—Block of compacted bagasse washed down river from Inkerman Mill and left on 
a cane farm 


Photo: C. G. Hughes 
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Fig. 11—View of serious break in Burdekin river bank—Home Hill side—where a house 
was washed away. The clump of bamboo was the original bank. House was situated 
where water is now in foreground, 
Photo: J. Wesdorp 


Fig. 12—At McDesme, Lower Burdekin. This washaway in a fallow field is ten inches deep. 
Photo: J. Wesdorp 
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W. J. CLAYTON AND COMPANY, North Isis. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. Nature of crop: Second Ratoon. 
Age of crop: 13 months. Harvested: September, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 





Cane per acre 


Summary 


Variety Gross return 
per acre less 


harvesting costs 


First 
ratoon 


Plant Total cane 


per acre 


Second 
ratoon 


Total sugar 
per acre 


C.P.29/116 
H.19 

0.61 .. 
H.20 

H.45 





| tons 
| 40.16 
} 
| 
| 


40.50 
41.29 
40.62 
| 36.92 
| 35.32 
40.96 


tons 
| 26.99 
17.76 
28.10 
25.82 
22.06 
| 27.14 


tons 


93.84 
106.57 
100.50 

91.12 

94.14 

96.09 


tons 
14.82 
14.29 
14.74 
15.22 
13.06 
14.21 
14.52 


25.24 


| | 2 
| 


DISCUSSION. 


After the first ratoon harvest in 
September, 1956, all varieties ratooned 
satisfactorily and although H.25 was 
the slowest to come away, this variety 
with Q.61 was the most forward by 
January, showing three nodes of cane. 
By May the dry weather slowed growth 
and C.P.29/116 and H.25 then were 
the leaders in growth. Distress from 
drought was most noticeable in Castor 
and by September many dead stalks 
were present in this variety. H.45 and 


H.25 showed excellent drought resist- 
ance qualities and gained much favour 
by comparison with Castor, 0.61 and 
C.P.29/116. 

At harvest there was little to choose 
between C.P.29/116 and the ‘“H” 
seedlings, but all were superior to 0.61 
and Castor in both cane and sugar per 
acre. With the exception of Q.61 all 
varieties gave comparable returns over 
the three crops. 


D. BONGIOLETTI, North Gooburrum. 


Soil type: Red forest sandy loam. 


Age of crop: 13 months. 


Variety 


Q.50 

0.58 .. 
C.P.29/116 
L7% .. 
L.77 


Q.63 
M.98 


Cane 
per acre 
tons 
16.65 
16.37 
13.99 
13.64 
12.94 
12.66 
12.03 


Nature of crop: Plant. 


Harvested: October, 1957. 
SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 


| _¢.¢.s. 
incane | 
per cent. 
16.22 
15.05 
14.52 
13.70 
15.92 
16.42 
15.22 


per acre 


Sugar 


tons 
2.70 
2.45 
2.04 
1.87 
2.06 
2.08 
1.83 


Gross return per acre 


less harvesting costs 


_ 
or or Or © 


DISCUSSION. 


The setts in this trial were given 
excessive cover at planting with the 
result that germination, early growth 
and stooling were rather _erratic.. The 
uneven growth persisted until harvest 


and due to variable yields obtained it 
has not been possible to make an 
accurate assessment of any differences 
between_varieties,. . 
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In spite of the difficulties encountered 


somewhat superior to the other varieties 
Q.50 and Q.58 have been shown to be 


listed. 


F. C. RAYBINE, Hummock Road, Bundaberg. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Age of crop: 11 months. Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 


Plant crop First ratoon crop Summary 
Total Total 
cane sugar 


| per acre | per acre 


Gross return 
per acre less 
harvesting costs 


CLS. Cane 
in cane | per acre 
tons 
23.12 | 
18.72 | 
14.84 
18.94 
17.90 
14.91 
14.91 
19.81 


Cane 
per acre 
tons 
54.74 
50.13 
44.80 
46.46 
43.36 
41.06 
34.94 
34.36 


C.C.S. 
in cane 





tons 
77.86 
68.85 
59.64 
65.40 
61.26 
55.97 
49.85 
54.17 


tons £ 
13.16 352 
11.52 305 
10.51 286 
10.90 288 
10.16 268 
9.48 254 
8.67 235 
9.07 254 


per cent. 
17.28 
17.10 
18.20 
16.95 
16.80 
17.28 
17.75 
17.00 


per cent. 
16.00 
15.70 
16.10 
15.92 
16.00 
16.10 
16.60 
16.35 


— 
oeomse os? 





CruW 10D 





Pr rorrmor | 
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oO 
a 
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DISCUSSION. 
Due to the dry conditions during from the two crops for L.76 is also 





1957 the yields from the first ratoon 
crop of this trial were poor when com- 
pared with the plant crop. Once again, 
however, L.76 proved to be the best 
variety, outyielding the two standard 
varieties, 0.50 and Q.67, in both cane 
and sugar per acre. The gross return 


appreciably greater than for all other 
varieties. L.40, after its poor showing 
in the plant crop due to early arrowing, 
ratooned well and finished second in 
yield of cane and sugar for this first 
ratoon crop. 


Cc. B. COURTICE, Hummock Road, Bundaberg. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. 
Age of crop: 10} months. 


Nature of crop: Second Ratoon. 
Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 


First 
ratoon 
crop 


Plant 
crop 


Cane Cane Cane 


per acre | per acre | per acre 


tons 
6.88 
12.69 
12.06 
8.62 
11.69 
12.64 
10.63 
11.42 


tons 
37.63 
35.72 
32.18 
32.18 
33.55 
32.50 
32.50 
29.22 


tons 
39.56 
37.18 
34.90 
38.71 
39.93 
38.40 
34.53 
37.28 


wVUeEeas 
Ri,w=H oO 


Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
Q. 
C. 
H 


— 
Pe 
ao 


Second 
ratoon crop 





in cane 


per cent. 


Summary 


Total Total Gross return 
cane sugar per acre less 
per acre | per acre | harvesting costs 


c.C.S. 


tons 
84.07 
85.59 
79.14 
79.51 
85.17 
83.54 
77.66 
77.92 


tons 
13.82 
13.60 
12.72 
12.66 
12.59 
12.85 
11.32 
12.31 


15.70 
16.73 
15.23 
15.42 
15.05 
16.19 
15.90 
14.60 


oooooooo 
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DISCUSSION. 


This trial which produced excellent 
plant and first ratoon crops was severely 
affected by the drought on this red 
volcanic soil. Growth generally was 
slow after ratooning and although Q.70 
produced a good early stool it was 
suffering badly by April, 1957, and by 
August many dead tops were apparent. 
H.25 and H.45 maintained their good 
green colour throughout the year and 


produced yields comparable with the 
standard variety 0.50, which produced 
the highest tonnages of cane and sugar 
per acre for the second ratoon crop. 
Due to irregularities in the plots small 
differences in yields have little meaning. 
However, it is clear that Q.70 and Q.62 
have been outyielded by the varieties 
0.50 and H.25 during this particularly 


dry season. 


SOUTHERN SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATION, Bundaberg. 
Block E3b. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. 
Age of crop: 114 months. 


Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Harvested: October. 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 























| Plant crop First ratoon crop Summary 
Variety | Total | Total Gross return 
Cane C.C.S. Cane C.C.S. cane sugar per acre less 
| per acre in cane | peracre| in cane | per acre| per acre| harvesting costs 
tons per cent. tons per cent. tons tons > & <. 
Q.50 .-| 44.53 17.09 19.74 16.33 64.27 10.80 290 6 0 
Q.47 .-| 41.38 16.42 20.44 16.03 61.82 10.05 265 16 0 
C.P.29/116 40.72 15.11 19.14 15.20 59.86 8.83 229 18 0 
0.49 ..| 38.97 | 15.40 17.80 15.33 | 56.77 8.79 223 9 O 
Co.281 ..| 34.72 | 16.82 15.72 15.27 50.44 8.34 216 10 0 
Co.290 = ..| 40.28 14.35 19.49 13.80 59.77 8.35 206 12 0 
P.O.J.2725 | 36.62 15.09 11.62 15.33 48.24 7.28 184 4 0 
0.813 .-| 33.84 16.22 9.33 15.33 43.17 6.93 178 11 0 
M.189 | 30.40 14.80 7.01 13.60 37.41 5.43 133 0 0 
DISCUSSION. 


Ratooning was generally slow in this 
trial of ‘‘old’’ versus ‘‘new’”’ varieties, 
the initial vigour being least in Q.50 
and M.189. Co.290 and C.P.29/116 
were the most forward in January, but 
by February Q.50 had assumed the 
leading position, Due to the dry 
weather, overall growth was poor, but 
Q.47 and Q.50 were ahead of the other 
varieties with M.189 a bad last in April 
and May. 

At harvest Q.47 and Q.50 showed to 


advantage in both cane and sugar per 
acre, while the old varieties P.O. J.2725, 
Q.813 and M.189 gave only poor returns. 
There was little to choose between 
C.P.29/116, Q.49, Co.290 and Co.281 in 
the ratoon crop. As can be seen in the 
table, the value of the plant and ratoon 
crops of Q.47 and Q.50 considerably 
exceeds the return from the other 
varieties, particularly the “‘old” canes, 
P.O.J.2725, Q.813 and M.189. 


na cetaceans 


—— 


ee 
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SOUTHERN SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATION, Bundaberg. 
Block D.2. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. 
Age of crop: 11 months. 


Nature of crop: Plant. 
Harvested: August, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 











a tons fg | 





tons per cent a. 4 
Q.50 14.25 13.85 1.98 51 5 0 
C.P.29/116 13.95 12.67 | 176 43 1 0 
pele | 13.01 13.02 | 1.69 42 1 0 
D.1135 9.96 12.18 | 1.22 | 28.17 0 
P.O.J.2714 | 8.20 | 10.52 | 0.87 1717 0 
| 





DISCUSSION. 


This trial was established with r.s.d.- 


dry weather caused a cessation of 
free stocks of two of the older canes 


growth and the three newer varieties 





—D.1135 and P.O.J.2714—and some of 
the present commercial varieties to 
ascertain the relative performances of 
old and new canes. All canes with the 
exception of P.O.J.2714 germinated 
well and showed good early vigour. 
However, lack of rain slowed growth in 
February and the canes were showing 
distress by early April. The continued 


showed far more resistance to the 
adverse weather conditions than D.1135 
and P.O.J.2714. 

Although all varieties gave poor 
yields under the drought conditions the 
results indicate the obvious superiority 
of Q.50, 0.47 and C.P.29/116 over the 
older varieties. 


SOUTHERN SUGAR EXPERIMENT STATION, Bundaberg. 
Block B.4. 


Soil type: Red volcanic loam. 
Age of crop: 12 months, 


Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Harvested: August, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 





Plant crop First ratoon crop Summary 
Variety Total. | Total Gross return | 
Cane C.C.S. Cane C.C.S. cane sugar per acre less 
peracre| in cane | peracre| in cane | per acre | per acre | harvesting costs 


tons | percent.| tons 
N.Co.310 ..| 43.33 16.22 23.95 


Vesta ..| 42.63 14.81 | 20.57 
C.P. 29/116 45.24 13.79 | 24.82 
Q.50 .| 40.72 15.01 | 25.44 
Q.47 36.48 14.19 | 22.28 
P.O. 2 2878 31.12 14.93 | 18.92 
M.1 ..| 31.32 16.68 


per cent.| tons tons Ss. 
16.82 67.28 11.07 293 5 0 
15.26 63.20 9.43 238 9 0 
14.38 70.06 9.77 249 5 0 
15.82 66.16 10.14 261 1 0 
15.50 58.76 8.62 217 14 0 
14.32 50.04 7.39 184 12 0 
14.10 41.37 135 17 0 
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DISCUSSION. 


The first ratoon crop of this trial of 
“old varieties” versus ‘“‘new varieties” 
gave results which followed the trends 
shown in the plant crop. Yields of cane, 
sugar and profit per acre were greater 
for each of the newer canes than either 
P.O. J.2878 or M.1900 Seedling. With 
the dry conditions at the time of cutting 
the plant crop, ratooning was generally 
slow but satisfactory with the exception 


of M.1900 Seedling, which was sparsely 
stooled and lacked vigour. Dry con- 
ditions throughout the year caused 
poor growth, and distress due to lack of 
moisture was very evident with the 
“old” varieties P.O.J.2878 and M.1900 
Seedling. As in the plant crop N.Co.310 
with its high juice quality produced 
the best return per acre of the varieties 
tested. 


H. P. TREVOR AND SON, Maroochy River, via Yandina. 


Soil type: Grey peaty clay loam. 
Age of crop: 12 months. 


Nature of crop: First Ratoon. 
Harvested: October, 1957. 


SUMMARY OF CROP YIELDS 





| -—- 
Plant cane | First ratoon cane 














2 tiie See 
| Variety | “Total | Tot: Total Gross return 
| Cane | c.c.s. Cane C.C.S. Cane sugar per acre less 
™ ane acre | in cane ued acre in cane | per acre eee acre at harvesting costs 
wad ii en seneony 
tons | per cent.| tons fio} per cent. F tons tons 2 | £ s. d. 
Pindar ..| 26.44 | 15.25 | 35.12 | 15.10 | 61.56 | 9.06 243 17 0 
M.M.20 | 26.62 | 14.40 | 35.12 14.38 61.74 8.88 225 9 0 
| M.M.19 ..| 25.56 14.20 29.06 13.90 54.62 7.67 190 10 0 
| MM'36 |_| 25.00 14.40 | 31.25 13.50 | 56.25 7.81 193 20 | 
| J.28 .| 22.75 | 15.60 27.88 14.46 50.63 7.58 167 11 0 
| J.64 --| 14.56 | 16.30 20.44 15.18 35.00 | 5.47 | 135 7 0 | 
bot Beier: 4 Se cats: Rei: 
DISCUSSION. 


After a poor plant crop, ratoons of 
all varieties came away well and grew 
vigorously. Despite heavy rain in 
December no damage was caused to the 
cane in this low lying area and M.M.20 
and M.M.36 were the most promising 
varieties at this stage, with J.28 and 
j.64 somewhat backward. Growth con- 
tinued throughout the dry weather 


which followed, but M.M.19 showed 
chlorotic streak susceptibility and 
hearts were damaged in this variety 
by frost in August. 

When harvested Pindar, M.M.20 and 
M.M.36 produced more cane and sugar 
per acre than the other varieties, with 
J.64 producing only very poor yields. 


K. J. AND W. N. GARRETT, Bli Bli, via Nambour. 


Soil type: Grey loam (Tea-tree country). 


Age of crop: 12 months. 


Nature of crop: Plant. 
Harvested: September, 1957. 


YIELDS 


| Variety 


Luna 

Q.56 

0.58 | 
Pindar | 


Cane per acre 








tons 
28.69 
28.12 
25.81 
25.81 | 


Q.47 24.31 
L.101 | 24.31 
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DISCUSSION. 


The trial was planted in September, 
1956, but relatively low soil tempera- 
tures prevented germination for about 
five weeks. L.101, 0.56 and 0.58 were 
the first varieties to emerge, followed 
by Q.47 and Pindar, with Luna very 
slow. All varieties suffered a setback in 
November when the trial area was 
waterlogged for ten days. Flooding 
again occurred in December, when Q.56, 
Luna and Pindar were the most forward 
varieties. These three varieties pro- 


gressed slowly in the dry weather which 
followed, while 0.47, 0.58 and L.101 
showed some distress. 

Frost damage occurred in July, 0.56 
being the most severely affected. Q.58, 
L.101 and Q.47 also suffered damage. 

Due to plot variability the harvest 
results do not indicate any real differ- 
ences in yield of cane. In addition, c.c.s. 
figures obtained were very unreliable 
due to the different effects of the frost 
on the various plots. 


Leading Varieties — 1957 Crop 


Q.50 was again the leading variety in 
tonnage harvested last season compris- 
ing 26.9 per cent. of the crop. This is 
the fifth year in succession that this 
cane has topped the list. Pindar 
occupied a very close second place, 
with 25.9 per cent., and Trojan was 
third, with 15.5 per cent. Trojan also 
easily maintained its place as the 
major cane on the irrigated farms of 
the Burdekin area. In the previous 
crop (1956) these three canes occupied 
similar placings. 

The next two varieties were Badila 
and C.P.29/116, with 6.9 per cent. and 
5.3 per cent. respectively. In 1956 
C.P.29/116 (11.2 per cent.) was ahead 
of Badila (5.2 per cent.). However, this 
reversal in 1957 was due to the poor, 
drought-stricken crop in the southern 
areas, and it is unlikely that Badila will 
manage to retain fourth place in a 
normal season. 

The career of Badila is always of 
interest and this famous old cane still 


has its adherents. For instance, it con- 
tinues to retain its position as the 
leading cane in the South Johnstone 
mill area, making just over 72 per cent. 
of the crop. It has done this for many, 
many years, but it is well behind the 
leaders in all other districts. Its next 
best performance in 1957 was 29.8 per 
cent. at Babinda. 

Q.57 made rapid strides at Babinda, 
jumping from 6.8 per cent. in 1956 to 
35.8 per cent. in 1957. It is making a 
very considerable contribution towards 
solving the low c.c.s. problem in the 
wet area. 

At Mackay Q.58 forged ahead, and in 
six out of the seven mills (Proserpine 
to Plane Creek) it was second only to 
Q.50. It still has a long way to go before 
it catches the champion, but it is 
making such inroads into its territory 
that 1958 might well be one of the 
last years that Q.50 will top the list 
for the State. 

L.G.V. 


Forty Nine Years Ago 


During his Address to the Royal 
Society of Queensland the President 
said: ‘‘At the present time one of our 
chief wants is a good cane cutting 
machine. In Brisbane, an engineer has 
patented and constructed such a 


machine, which will soon make its 
first practical trial; and which from its 
appearance seems to have solved the 
problem. If so it will be of enormous 
value to the sugar industry.” 

The date—April, 1909. 
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Some Soil Management Practices in the 
Mackay District* 
By C. G. Story 


Introduction 


The soil is the basis of any agriculture 
and, in a district such as Mackay, a 
diversity of soil types, the majority of 
which are naturally badly drained, 
makes certain modifications to normal 
agricultural practices necessary. Some 
features of the approach to the solving 
of these problems in the central district 
are discussed in this paper. 


The Problem of the Heavy Black 
Clay Loam Soils 

These soils constitute a larger area 
than is generally realized. Full utilisa- 
tion of the potential of these soils was 
impossible with horses, but the advent 
of the modern tractor with the three- 
point hitch and attached implements 
has enabled cultivation to be carried 
out quickly and at the right time. 

It is necessary to manage this type 
of land differently from most others in 
the area, but the following are the 
general principles adopted for cultiva- 
tion of these self-mulching soils. One 
very important point is that ploughing 
or cultivating should not be carried out 
any more than is necessary because of 
the danger of compaction. 

Either the mouldboard plough under 
wet conditions or the disc plough under 
good conditions may be used to remove 
the stubble of the previous crop. It 
should be appreciated that the large 
single mouldboard is a better plough 
for handling these heavy soils. Some 
cane growers use disc ploughs in order 
to cover a large area in a shorter period, 
but final results with discs are below 
the standard of the mouldboard. 
Generally, disc implements do not 
penetrate properly, and tyne imple- 
ments are better in this respect. 

After ploughing, these soils are disced 
to provide a mulch and then grubbed 
either singly or each way, generally to 
the depth of planting. This latter 


operation is carried out prior to plant- 
ing, about May. However, it has been 
found that with chisel ploughs grubbing 
may be carried out to a depth of fifteen 
inches. This operation requires con- 
siderable power, but the surface area 
does not dry out beyond six inches. 
Plants are placed on a wet, hard bottom 
from four to six inches below the 
surface, 1.¢., generally as deep as the 
usual cultivation. 

If possible, it is better to plant under 
moist conditions. One to two days after 
planting, tractor wheels may be run 
down the then drier surface of the drill 
to effect a seal. If this is done immedi- 
ately at planting, compaction of wet 
soil around the plant may upset germi- 
nation. The land does not receive any 
further attention until the cane has 
germinated and then only the absolute 
minimum of cultivation is necessary. 
The surface is kept as fine as possible, 
which is not difficult with these self- 
mulching soils. Fortunately, nut grass 
is absent and weeds do not flourish, 
When moist on the surface these soils 
will pack and a dry surface has a 
tendency to be hard on tractor tyres; 
track-laying tractors may be an 
advantage in this respect. 

The water capacity is high. Even 
with a dry surface mulch one inch in 
thickness, there is good moisture in the 
second inch; also, when cracks develop 
under very dry conditions, there is 
always good moisture from at least six 
inches down in the cracks. 

This moisture prevents a check in the 
growth of the crop during dry periods 
and accounts for the good tonnages 
produced under normal conditions. 
Fertilizers with a high phosphate con- 
tent plus top dressings of nitrogen give 
good results; rotary filter mud has 
proved useful in this respect. Germina- 
tion is assisted by the use of mercurials 
and BHC is used to control wireworms. 


*Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Queensland Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 
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Varieties which give rapid germination 
are an advantage on these particular 
soils. Generally the land is flooded in 
the wet season, and is unsuitable for 
green manure crops. 

The successful management of this 
type of land has played an important 
part in maintaining the annual produc- 
tion of the district. 


Interspace Fertilizing 

It has been the recommended practice 
in most sugar districts that fertilizer 
for ratoons should be applied as close 
to the stool as possible. This advice 
has received support from the results of 
recent studies in Hawaii using radio- 
active materials [1]. 

However, quite a number of cane 
growers in the central area apply the 
fertilizer for ratoons closer to the centre 
of the interspace than to the stool. 
Sometimes this is done merely for 
convenience when fertilizing in every 
interspace, but generally it is a 
deliberate attempt to discourage the 
rapid growth of grass which occurs 
against the stool following rainfall. 
This rapid growth of grass and weeds 
is very noticeable in a band along the 
line where fertilizer is applied. Cultiva- 
tion against the stool to destroy the 
grass would cause heavy root pruning 
of the cane and, moreover, the early 
cultivation so necessary for weed control 
is unduly delayed after rain on heavier 
soils. 

When the fertilizer is applied out 
from the stool, the area close to the 
stool produces less grass, while that 
developing towards the middle of the 
interspace may be removed by imple- 
ments set to control growth in this 
particular area. The undisturbed pro- 
duction of fresh roots enables the cane 
plant to adjust itself rapidly to changing 
environmental conditions. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. of the total root 
absorbing area is concentrated in the 
first foot depth of soil and nearly 90 per 
cent. of this root area is distributed at a 
distance greater than one foot from 
the centre of the stool. It has been 
recorded that fertilizer applied to one 
section of the root system resulted in 
stimulation of the entire root system as 
well as in local stimulation. 
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The modern varieties with strong, 
extensive and profuse root systems 
cover the interspace thoroughly and 
thus allow the efficient absorption of 
fertilizer. Good ratoon crops of cane 
are produced under this system of inter- 
space fertilizing, which constitutes a 
balance between positional root pruning 
and control of grass which would other- 
wise use the fertilizer meant for the 
cane crop. 


The Use of Bagasse to Improve 
Heavy Soils 

The present-day production of 
bagasse at a sugar mill is approximately 
30 per cent. of the tonnage of cane 
crushed. After subtracting the amount 
burnt in the boiler fires (approximately 
two-thirds), and allowing 120 tons per 
week for the rotary filters, it is evident 
that approximately one-third of this 
material remains for disposal. In the 
central district the surplus is an 
embarrassment to most mills. Bagasse 
contains 50 per cent. moisture after 
milling and is bulky in proportion to 
weight—a lorry load seven feet by four 
feet by two feet weighs 28 cwt. 

Trials in Hawaii [1] have proved the 
practical value of applying bagasse to 
effect an improvement in the heavier 
types of soil. These tests showed that 
optimum physical characteristics were 
obtained two and a half years after the 
application of bagasse. Moisture pene- 
tration and root development were 
greatly improved. 

Bagasse has been used on three cane 
growing properties in the Pleystowe mill 
area for soil improvement purposes. 
Messrs. A. Breadsell and H. Rogers have 
ploughed this material into the soil, 
while a heavy ripper was used through 
a blanket of trash at the Central Sugar 
Experiment Station. 

Mr. Rogers applied bagasse in April, 
1950, and planted the block to the 
variety 0.50 in July of the same year, 
fertilizing with a low nitrogen planting 
mixture. The germination was excel- 
lent, but the cane did not stool and 
remained yellow in colour, due 
apparently to nitrogen fixation by the 
bagasse. On the 18th December, 1950, 
three cwt. per acre of sulphate of 
ammonia was applied and the cane 
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improved considerably. Crop yields 
from this block were as follows :—Plant 
(3 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre)— 
18 t.p.a., lst ratoon (2 bags sulphate of 
ammonia per acre)—29 t.p.a., 2nd 
ratoon (2 bags sulphate of ammonia 
per acre)—31 t.p.a. 

Bagasse was also applied to another 
block in a blanket six inches deep at 
the end of June to early July, 1953, and 
the block was planted in 1954; an 
excellent germination resulted. Yields 
were as follows: Plant—1955: 42 t.p.a.; 
Ist ratoon—1956: 34 t.p.a.; 2nd ratoon 
—1957: 30 t.p.a. The block will be 
harvested as 3rd ratoon in 1958. 

The fertilizer applied at planting was 
a mixture high in phosphate followed 
by a top dressing at the rate of two 
bags per acre of sulphate of ammonia 
in two applications. This procedure 
should overcome any fixation of 
nitrogen and phosphate during the 
initial stages of decomposition of the 
bagasse. 

The method of incorporating the 
bagasse with the soil was to plough six 
to eight inches depth of soil with a 
mouldboard plough. The results of this 
first ploughing were variable. The 
second ploughing was made with a two- 
furrow disc plough, set for a depth of 
twelve inches, but a large amount of 
bagasse remained on the surface as it 
was impossible to plough it all under. 
However, if the block had been ploughed 
with the soil moister than is necessary 
for good ploughing, the bagasse would 
stick and roll over with the disc plough. 
Following such an operation the land 
will then dry out and crumble without 
any bother. 

On this block the effect of bagasse 
is still evident and following treatment 
a heavy section in the paddock became 
as good as the remainder of the block. 
The incorporation of bagasse resulted in 
easier draught for implements, which 
was especially noticeable when a horse- 
drawn plough was used for cutting away 
from the cane. 

The bagasse applications by Mr. 
Breadsell were more recent, and on a 
heavier soil type. It was applied nine 
months before plapting Q.50 in July, 
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1957. The block was fertilized at the 
rate of two bags per acre of planting 
mixture and top-dressed at the rate of 
two bags per acres of sulphate of 
ammonia. Some sections of the block 
also received rotary filter mud at the 
rate of 70 tons per acre. Rotary filter 
mud and bagasse are a good combina- 
tion because the filter mud apparently 
assists in the initial decomposition of 
some of the bagasse. 


The bagasse was applied as a blanket 
one foot deep (heavier on low areas) 
and the block was ploughed with a 
single furrow mouldboard plough. The 
land received two ploughings and was 
worked with grubber and discs under 
suitable conditions. The soil moisture 
was good at planting and although the 
heavier bagasse applications appeared 
to cause some delay, the overall germi- 
nation was good. A check on the soil 
six months after planting showed that 
the bagasse was well incorporated with 
the soil. Small amounts of free bagasse 
remained on the surface in the areas 
which received the heavier applications. 
A certain amount of decomposition had 
occurred. Generally it was apparent 
that the areas where the soil previously 
had a tendency to set very hard after 
rain, could be dug up easily with the 
hands and, on handling, it was found to 
be in a friable state similar to a well- 
prepared garden soil. Cane roots had 
penetrated this soil readily in marked 
contrast to the inhibited development 
frequently noted in compacted soils. 

It was noted that bagasse will keep 
land moist longer on those wet areas 
which normally set hard on drying out. 
On these also it kept the soil more 
open, and in this regard a definite 
improvement was evident. Though the 
bagasse-treated areas had an increased 
moisture-holding capacity and remained 
moist for a longer period, the effect was 
not similar to that experienced on 
waterlogged intractable soils where cane 
suffers in dry weather. It was evident 
that the bagasse had improved crop 
growth on this latter type of soil since, 
previously, this particular portion of 
the paddock did not produce cane 
except under ideal seasonal conditions. 
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On the areas where bagasse was applied 
it was noticeable that the cane remained 
in better condition during the dry 
conditions experienced in December, 
1957, when compared with that on 
blocks without bagasse. The land was 
easier to cultivate following incorpora- 
tion of the bagasse. 

The investigation on the Experiment 
Station was on a different basis; here 
bagasse was incorporated by deep 
ripping and used as a conditioner for a 
shallow soil with poor physical con- 
dition, overlying an impermeable sub- 
soil with poor natural drainage. The 
treatments used were: (a) ordinary farm 
practice, (b) ripping, and (c) bagasse 
plus ripping. The principal objectives 
were to produce better aeration of the 
soil, increased infiltration of rain water, 
improved water holding capacity and 
deeper extension of the root zone. The 
subsequent better drainage would allow 
earlier cultivation. 

Bagasse was applied at the rate of 
46 tons per acre in September, 1953, 
and the area was double ripped with a 
Caterpillar D8 tractor and ripper on the 
22nd September, 1953. The ripper did 
a good job to a depth of two feet as 
the land was firm after rain in August; 
a certain amount of bagasse fell down 
behind the ripper tynes and it was 
presumed that this would have the 
effect of stabilizing the vertical and 
horizontal channels made by the tyne, 
and keeping them open for a long 
period. 


To overcome any nitrogen deficiency, 
a ratooning mixture containing sulphate 
of ammonia was used for planting. 
However, a further top dressing of one 
bag of sulphate of ammonia per acre 
was given in January, 1954, when, 
following rainfall, the bagasse sections 
showed nitrogen deficiency in the leaves. 
Deeper drilling was necessary when 
planting through the bagasse area in 
order to obtain a soil cover on the 
plants. Throughout, it was noted that 
the area treated with bagasse was in a 
more friable condition and easier to 
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disturb with implements than the 
remainder of the trial area, which had 
set hard following the monsoonal rain- 
fall in 1954. 

The first cycle of this trial was 
completed at harvest in 1956. Unfortu- 
nately two extended rainy seasons with 
extremely wet conditions practically 
ruined the trial for both ratoon crops, 
as no crop response could be expected 
under such flooded conditions. Total 
differences for three crops in this first 
cycle of the trial showed that bagasse 
plus ripping increased the crop by 8.26 
tons of came per acre over that of 
ordinary farm practice. This included a 
difference of five tons per acre on a 
poor plant crop. 

A further crop cycle with a different 
variety is now in progress. This trial 
was planted in 1957 to obtain informa- 
tion on the duration of the effect of 
bagasse and ripping treatments and the 
results under drier and more normal 
seasonal conditions. 


Conclusion 


Experience to date suggests that 
bagasse may be used successfully to 
improve the physical condition of many 
of the intractable, heavier soils of the 
low, wetter areas in the Mackay district. 
It is considered that this usage would 
be superior in this respect to the present 
practice of attempting to produce 
quickly decomposable green manure 
crops once every three or four years. 
It is very doubtful whether any lasting 
addition of organic matter does accrue 
with green manuring under tropical 
conditions, whereas bagasse, with its 
high lignin content, is highly resistant 
to decomposition. 

It might be pointed out that today, 
with the scientific knowledge, materials 
and machinery available, ample oppor- 
tunity exists for cane growers in the 
central district to improve production 
by closer attention to soil management 
problems. A sound basic combination 
of science and practice pays dividends 
in any agricultural industry. 
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Annual Conference of Cane Pest and Disease 
Control Boards 


By R. W. MUNGOMERY 


The canegrowers’ meeting room in 
Bundaberg was made available for 
holding the twentieth Conference of 
Cane Pest and Disease Control Boards 
on 27th March, 1958, when every Cane 
Pest and Disease Control Board in 
Queensland was represented. In all 50 









suppressed in the Innisfail-Tully area, 
and the plans for the formation of an 
advisory committee. Several speakers 
expressed disappointment that the 
Co-ordinating Board’s campaign against 
giant sensitive weed was not sufficiently 
virile and were alarmed at the continued 


Fig. 13—Delegates to the Conference inspecting planters at a machinery works in 
Bundaberg. 
Photo: C. G. Hughes. 


delegates attended, while a number of 
officers from the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations assisted in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Ben Anderson was elected to the 
chair, and under his direction, confer- 
ence dealt with a wide range of topics. 
One of the highlights was the dis- 
cussion on the giant sensitive weed pest 
and Mr. J. Mann, Investigation Officer, 
Lands Department, outlined the pro- 
gramme which his department had 
followed in attempting to keep this pest 


spread of the weed. Others criticized 
the reluctance of certain local authori- 
ties to prosecute landholders who made 
no effort to control the pest, while the 
removal of sand and gravel from pits 
contaminated with seed was roundly 
condemned. As a result it was decided 
to approach the Premier with a view 
to getting greater co-operation from all 
departments in pursuing a more aggres- 
sive policy against this pest. 

A technique for improving the shoot 
germination of hot water treated cane 
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by treating and planting the full stick 
of cane in preference to cane setts was 
submitted by Mr. R. Farquhar. This 
method is now being extensively used 
in the Herbert River district. Mr. E. O. 
Maynard similary showed how germina- 
tion had been stimulated in setts taken 
from a block of Pindar fertilized with a 
complete mixture some two months 
previously. Items by Mr. E. Cran 
dealing with disease control included 
the construction of a kerosene-fired 
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Fig. 14—High pressure 


boiler for the hot water treatment of 
plants in isolated areas, and the destruc- 
tion of odd clumps of sugar cane on the 
banks of streams which may act as 
harbourages for disease. 

The subject of poor ratooning and 
factors contributing towards this trouble 
were outlined. One of these was the 
Rhyparida beetle, and Mr. N. McD. 
Smith stated that this pest was now 
yielding to applications of either BHC 
or aldrin to the soil. Mr, R. B. Moller 
also described the role that the soldier 
fly was playing in preventing the pro- 
duction of normal ratoons, and fields 
showing infestations of these pests were 
subsequently shown to delegates when 
they made a tour of the district on the 
following day. There were, however, 
some areas of poor growth that could 
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spray irrigation on Quaba plantation—during Pest Board 
Conference. 
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not be explained by the presence of 
other injurious soil fauna, and investi- 
gations on this problem were still 
proceeding. 

Mr. A. R. Taylor described a spray 
unit which enabled the spray to be 
delivered at a fixed height above the 
ground, while Mr. Fox detailed a system 
for checking planting material and 
recording annual plantings. 

Mr. G. Wilson outlined laboratory 
experiments conducted in screening soil 
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insecticides against cane grubs, and he 
indicated that insecticides other than 
BHC had little prospect of success 
against several different species. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s paper dealt with investiga- 
tions on the funnel ant, and showed 
that these ants are susceptible to quite 
a range of insecticides. Sugar and 
golden syrup were highly attractive and 
could be used for formulating poison 
baits. 

Other papers discussed were on 
Bacterial Mottle by Mr. D. R. L. 
Steindl, and on spraying of lindane for 
cane grub control by Mr. L. S. 
Chapman. Both these subjects were 
dealt with in the previous issue of the 
Quarterly Bulletin. 

It was resolved that the next Confer- 
ence be held in Cairns. 
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£70,000 Bridge — Maroochy River 


By C. L. TooHEy 


Growers of the Moreton district are 
keenly watching progress on the new, 
combined tramway and traffic bridge 
being built across the Maroochy River 
at Bli Bli. None so more eagerly than 
the 16 cane families on the eastern side 
of the river known as the Punt area. 


— 
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with the Maroochy Shire Council in 
undertaking the estimated £70,000 pre- 
cast, pre-stressed, reinforced concrete 
bridge which will serve so valuable an 
area. In addition to existing farms some 
2,000 acres of suitable cane lands are 
available within the immediate vicinity 
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Fig. 15—An advanced stage in the bridge construction. 


Until now—and for the forthcoming 
season—cane from this section has been 
delivered on mill trucks to the river 
bank along the permanent tramline that 
serves the area, and has then been 
ferried across by punt. At present nett 
assignment is 760 acres, and since the 
yield under reasonable conditions 
averages slightly better than 20 tons 
per acre, this means that some 16,000 
tons of cane annually had to be brought 
across the river by this time-consuming 
method. 

The Moreton Central Mill therefore 
had no hesitation in associating itself 
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of the existing tramline. With a con- 
templated expansion proposed for the 
Moreton district it is anticipated that 
up to 60 per cent. of this new land 
could be brought into production by 
1962. 

The contractors — Messrs. K. D. 
Morris Pty. Ltd. of Brisbane—com- 
menced work early in December last, 
the first pile being driven on the 15th 
of that month. The contract stipulates 
that the bridge must be completed by 
lst December, 1958. Work is well 
ahead of schedule, however, and given 
favourable conditions construction may 
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be completed by the end of August. 
The bridge when finished will measure 
some 546 feet in length, comprising 14 
spans, each of 38 feet 6 inches. Tonnage 
figures for the separate units are worthy 
of note. Each concrete pile weighs 
between five and a half and six tons; 
the headstock another eight, while each 


OR 


of the decking units—six of which com- 
plete a span—also amounts to eight 
tons. That is, slightly better than 1,100 
tons total weight without making any 
allowance for approaches or sidewalks. 

The approaches to the bridge on the 
eastern side and construction of a road 
to serve the present farms will 
necessitate some resumption of cane 
land. This should not be unduly great, 





Fig. 16—Showing the first span of the bridge and the pile-driving barge. 
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and in any case will not be opposed by 
growers whose only access to the “‘main- 
land” at present is by boat. 

As well as increasing the value of 
present—and future—properties, the 
bridge—to be named the D. A. Low 
bridge, in honour of Councillor Low’s 
years of service to the shire—will open 
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up new beaches between Coolum and 
Maroochydore, and service the import- 
ant aerodrome to be built at Coolum. 

Potential of such a link therefore is 
great not only from a sugar industry’s 
viewpoint. It will be of immense 
benefit to all the rural community, and 
will lay clear the way to additional 
tourist and scenic attractions of an 
already beautiful district. 


Stubble Shaving 


There appears to be an upsurge of 
interest in stubble shaving in the 
Mackay district. Some types are 
already operating successfully there, 
and a machine which incorporates two 
shear blades attached to a frame is now 


being made by a local engineering firm. 
As with harvesting machines the shear- 
blade is satisfactory where soils are 
hard, but on loose types the power- 
driven discs cause less stool disturbance. 
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Top Rot Can Cause Losses 
By B. T. Ecan anp C. G. HuGHEs 


The microscopic organisms known as 
bacteria can cause several diseases of 
sugar cane. One which used to be a 
worry in many districts from Mossman 
to the New South Wales border was 
gumming disease, but that has now been 
eradicated from the commercial crops 
of this State. Another, which is still of 
importance, particularly in the wetter 
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limited period and the new leaves 
coming away are clean. Should the 
bacteria get down into the heart, how- 
ever, the growing point is killed and 
top rot results. The leaves and stalk 
die and the spindle leaves can easily be 
pulled out, revealing an evil-smelling 
rot where the young growing tissue 
should be. 


Fig. 17—A field of cane badly damaged by top rot. 


areas of North Queensland, is leaf 
scald, and others are the newly dis- 
covered bacterial mottle and the 
uncommon and apparently harmless 
mottled stripe. Top rot is also caused 
by a bacterium and the disease is of 
interest in that it takes two distinct 
forms, although of course the same 
species of bacterium is the causal agent 
in each instance. The first symptoms 
consist of narrow, bright-red stripes on 
the leaves and the name “‘red-stripe 
disease’ is given appropriately to this 
stage. Red stripe does little damage 
and frequently the stools grow out of 
the disease as the infected leaves mature 
and die. Infection occurs only over a 
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Like many diseases caused by soil- 
borne organisms, top rot needs the right 
environmental conditions to reach its 
maximum expression. It is unusual 
outside the tropics and, in North 
Queensland, where it occurs to some 
extent every year, an abnormally dry 
spring and early summer, followed by 
the usual wet season rains, will produce 
top rot in canes which in more normal 
years are little affected. 

The disease may occur uniformly 
over a small planting, but more usually 
it occurs in patches where the soil is 
found to have a lower water-holding 
capacity than in the remainder of the 
field. Incommercially resistant varieties 
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only one or two sticks per stool may 
be killed. The deaths occur in the 
early months of the year and, in the 
growing period remaining, the surviving 
stalks make extra growth which com- 
pensates to some extent for the losses. 

At present, top-rot disease is not 
serious only because of the generally 
high standard of resistance of the 
popular varieties and because of the 
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the early selection stages and must 
at times wait until the cane is near 
commercial propagation. Such has 
happened with the variety Q.67 in the 
Mulgrave area in the 1957-58 growing 
season. 

Q.67 was bred at Ayr in 1950 and 
was planted experimentally on an 
extensive scale at Mulgrave for the 
first time last year. This coincided with 





autumn planting of such a variety as 
Badila, which is quite susceptible when 
planted in the spring. It is a fact, 
though, that every year new seedling 
canes have to be discarded on account 
of undue susceptibility to top rot, and 
occasionally a seedling reaches an 
advanced stage before its susceptibility 
is revealed. Resistance trials against 
top rot are not possible except by 
plantings over a series of years, so the 
plant breeder does not usually have a 
variety’s reaction to the disease during 


Fig. 18—The effects of top rot in a field of Q.67. Note the high percentage of death of stalks. 


Photo: B. T. Egan 


one of the worst top-rot years for some 
time, and it is apparent that 0.67 may 
be much more susceptible than Badila. 
Many plots did not show much disease 
at all, but three were almost completely 
wiped out. The photographs taken in 
March show practically a complete loss 
with fewer than ten per cent. of the 
original stalks still alive. Any farmer 
who has ever had top rot in Badila on 
his place should steer clear of 0.67, for 
what was an inconvenience with Badila 
may be a disaster with the newer canes. 
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FREE SERVICES TO CANE GROWERS 


The Bureau offers the following free services to all cane 
growers in Queensland :— 


Soil Analysis and Fertilizer Recommendations 


Your soil will be analysed by the most modern methods, and 
a report will be posted containing a recommendation covering the 
type of fertilizer required, the amount per acre, the need for lime, 
and other relevant information. Phone the nearest Bureau office 
and the soil samples will be taken as soon as possible. 


Culture of Green Manure Seed 


Cultures and instructions for the inoculation of the seed of 
cowpeas, velvet beans, mung beans or any other legume will be 
posted to any cane grower upon request to The Director, Bureau 
of Sugar Experiment Stations, Brisbane. Allow a week after 
receipt of your letter for.the culture to be prepared and posted, 
but as the culture will easily keep a month or so it is a good idea 
to get your culture when.you get your seed. If sowing is delayed, 
ask for another batch’ of culture; there is no charge. 


Advice on All Phases of Cane Growing 


The Bureau staff is at the service of all cane growers. They 
can best advise you on matters pertaining to varieties, fertilizers, 
diseases, pests, drainage and cultural methods. Bureau officers are 
available in every major cane growing district. A phone call will 
ensure a visit to your farm. 








